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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Clean milk for New York 
city was the subject of a 
conference on November 
20, at the Academy of Medicine, called 
by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Some of the es- 
sential facts show the magnitude of the 
situation in New York. During the 
summer months from June to Septem- 
ber Manhattan’s infant mortality de- 
creased from 4,687 in 1905 to 4,428 in 
1906, the same figure as in 1904. Every 
day the city consumes 1,600,000 quarts 
of milk of which only 10,000 are “cer- 
tified” and 3,000 “inspected.” From 30,- 
ooo dairies forty to four hundred miles 
away, comes the milk which New York 
buys in 12,000 places. To cover this 
field the Department of Health has only 
fourteen inspectors in the country, who 
can make the rounds of all the dairies 
and creameries not oftener than once a 
year. In the city there are sixteen who 
can make the rounds in from thirty to 
forty days. Last year saw 39,618 quarts 
destroyed and 806 arrests with fines 
amounting to $16,435. 

At the conclusion of a paper by Dr. 
Ernst J. Lederle a resolution of recom- 
mendation was adopted “that the sale 
of skim milk should be permitted but 
not for consumption by infants and not 
in retail stores where whole milk is 
sold.” Pasteurization brought forth 
considerable discussion following a paper 
from Nathan Straus on Pure Food 
or Poison? After a discussion of the 
merits of pasteurization, both true and 
commercial, a resolution was adopted 
“that Pasteurization should not be made 
compulsory ; that commercial Pasteuriza- 


Clean Milk for 
New York. 


tion has some value but not the same as 
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true Pasteurization.” ‘“Pasteurize the 
cow” was the concise opinion of an in- 
spector of twenty-two years’ experience. 

Other resolutions adopted were that 
infants’ milk depots should use bottle 
raw milk and Pasteurized milk. The 
desirability of municipal depots was dis- 
cussed. Nothing should be sold in con- 
nection with milk except other dairy 
products and sealed package goods. In 
grocery stores separate booths for milk 
should be required. It was voted a com- 
mittee be appointed to co-operate with 
the County Medical Society and the 
Health Department to secure a better 
milk supply. 


The New “But, they spoke so frank- 
Lead of the 1 1”? k 

New York ly!’ was a remark over- 
Conference. heard after each session of 


the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, as one group 
and another passed from the auditorium 
to the hall where the conference exhibi- 
tion was held last week in Rochester. 
They did indeed speak frankly—even 
boldly, what had been turning in their 
minds during the past year and more. 
The demand for a new standard of 
living, education and public care for de- 
pendents, was echoed throughout all the 
meetings as fundamental. The debates 
throughout the sessions on illness, de- 
fectiveness, crime, and _ institutional 
shortcomings renewed over and over 
this opening theme, set forth at length 
in last week’s isstie of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 

In the discussion, Frank Tucker called 
for the establishment of social courts to 
which questions of industrial justice, 
price, rent and family standards and 
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practices affecting either society, or 
its members could be referred. 

The conference adopted the following 
significant resolution: 


Resolved, That the president of this con- 
ference be authorized to appoint a special 
committee of not less than eight nor more 
than sixteen, to report to this conference 
what constitute the essentials of a normal 
standard of living and the cost of such a 
standard of living for a definite social unit 
at this time in the principal cities and towns 
of this state; and further 

Resolved, That the raising of special funds 
to defray the expenses of this committee, be 

-referred to the executive committee with 
power. 


Subsequently, President Murphy an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing: 

Lee K. Frankel, New York, chairman; 
William H. Allen, New York; Edward T. 
Devine, New York; John J. Fitzgerald, New 
York; Homer Folks, New York; Rt. Rev. 
David H. Greer, New York; Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, New York; Seth Low, New York; 
Frank Tucker, New York; Rey. Adolph 
Guttman, Syracuse; Frederick Orr Hazard, 
Syracuse; Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Hickey, Ro- 
chester; Abram J. Katz, Rochester; Oliver 
P. Letchworth, Buffalo. 


The conference met under the presi- 
dency of Dr. William Mabon. An ex- 
hibition of the work of societies and in- 
stitutions was a telling feature of the 
meeting. 

The hospitality of the people of 
Rochester found repeated expression and 
the arrangements for the convenience 
of the delegates were excellent. 

The conference elected the following 
officers : 


President, Daniel B. Murphy of Rochester; 
vice-presidents, William Cary Sanger, Syra- 
cuse, Paul M. Warburg, New York, Charles 
W. Pilgrim, Syracuse; secretary, Walter B. 
Kruesi; treasurer, Francis H. McLean. 


Industrial “+ M™ass meeting which 
Education packed the old low-ceiling- 
Movement. 3 


ed hall of Cooper Union in 
the evening and an organization meeting 
in the afternoon which brought over two 
hundred delegates together in New York 
from all parts of the country, marked 
the crystalization last week of the move- 
ment for industrial education. The 
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National Society for the Promotion 
Industrial Education was the res 
Henry S. Pritchett of Boston, was elect- 
ed president. N. W. Alexander of L 
Mass., vice-president and V. Everit M 
of New York, treasurer. A more 
tended account of the proceedings 
be published later. 


. 
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Kentucky State Four attendants at the 
anstisutions, Eastern Kentucky Asylum 
_ Politics. for the Insane were indict- 
ed by the grand jury for the murder of 
a patient on June 22; one has been con- 
victed of manslaughter and one of as- 
sault and battery. The indictm 
against the other two have been 
dismissed for lack of sufficient evi- 
dence. The patient who was killed 
was a man _ particularly deserving 
of sympathy—a young working man 
with a wife and two children 
His wife became ill with typhoid 
fever and after his long day’s work at 
the mill he spent his nights caring for 
her. On the ‘day she died he became 
suddenly and violently insane. From 
what is said of his case it appeared to be 
a hopeful one and probably would have 
responded to scientific treatment. The 
treatment he received was revolting bru- 
tality. He was kept strapped to his 
chair or bed two-thirds of the time, put 
in the “dark room,” brutally beaten, not 
only when troublesome but apparently 
when strapped and helpless and actually 
done to death by those who were em- 
ployed to care for him. Three weeks 
after he left home—a powerful young 
man in good physical health—his dis- 
figured corpse was returned to his fam- 
ily. 

That such a thing could _ have 
happened in this country in this 
century is sufficiently astounding, but 
an even more appalling fact whic 
becomes apparent from the reading : 


the newspaper accounts of the testimony 
in this case, is that it is not an isolate 
and exceptional instance of abuse, bu} 
that such things have been happening and 
are likely to continue to happen unde} 
the conditions which prevail in the asy) 
lums of Kentucky—conditions ae 
prevail also in a number of other states 


tcihiaated 


Southern Kindergarten and Settlement 


torial article in the Lexington Herald of 
September 29, 


are the creation of an archaic and disgrace- 
ful system which has survived in Kentucky 
longer than in other states, under which the 
patronage of the state institutions is counted 
a political asset of the party in control of 
the state government. * * * Under the sys- 
tem in Kentucky the attendants at every asy- 
lum are appointed for reasons other than 
their qualifications for the position. Their 
Wages are tolled for the benefit of a factional 
or party organization. Those who sell provi- 
sions, or clothing, or supplies of any kind 
to the public institutions, support the domi- 
nant organization and contribute to the cam- 
paign fund. We do not know exactly by 
what system this is done or the particular 
method in use now, but in one way or an- 
other the whole patronage of the institutions 
has for years been used to build up the 
party machine and will continue to be used 
for that purpose until there is an awakening 
of the public conscience in Kentucky. 


| 
: 
t 
: 
“These conditions,” according to an edi- 


The officers and employes appointed 
under this system, in their testimony at 
the trials, combine unconsciously to paint 
a picture of their institution which 
strongly impresses itself upon the mind 
of the reader. An ex-superintendent 
says: “The doctors can not give their 
personal time and attention to all the 
patients—it is physically impossible.” 
“Visitors to the asylum,” says one famil- 
iar with conditions, “have tried in vain 
to see a physician and have been told 
that they were all away. * * * In 
one Kentucky asylum, with an all too 
suggestive similarity to the habit of con- 
victs in jail, the attendants had a system 
of taps on the water pipes whereby the 
exact location of any particular officer 
could be known.” A_ supervisor ac- 
knowledges that he saw bruises on a pa- 
tient’s body, heard him complain of mal- 
treatment, saw him strapped to the fur- 
niture, but made no examination of the 
case himself and never called it to the 
attention of a physician. An attendant 
says: “The only instructions I had at 
the asylum were to do as the older attend- 
ants told me.” The night watchman 
‘mentions that he gave patients hypoder- 
mics and in his judgment, “had general 
authority to do this.” In one Kentucky 
asylum a visitor coming in the late winter 
asked why the patients all looked so pale 
and was told that they had not been out 
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of doors all winter because of insufficient 
clothing. From such neglect and indif- 
ference to cruelty, murder is not so long 
a step as it might appear and there are 
probably states not yet disgraced by a 
public scandal where conditions are as 
bad as we know them to be in Kentucky. 

Of course the remedy is easy to pre- 
scribe—the complete disassociation of the 
state institutions from the influence of 
partisan politics, with the introduction 
of the merit system in the appointment 
of all officers and employes, and sufficient 
appropriations for the humane and sci- 
entific treatment of the patients. In 
states like New York and Massachu- 
setts, skilled physicians, trained nurses, 
attractive surroundings, good food and 
clothing, freedom from restraint, and 
such remedial treatment as is furnished 
by all the appliances known to modern 
science have become matters of course, 
and it is difficult to believe and realize 
that in other parts of this country the 
methods of half a century ago still pre- 
vail. 3 

Fortunately there are many people in 
Kentucky who are alive to the need of 
reform. One of the newspapers, the 
Lexington Herald, in addition to com- 
plete reports of the trials and intelligent 
and progressive editorials, has published 
a series of contributed articles by a read- 
er evidently thoroughly familiar with 
modern methods, comparing the Ken- 
tucky system of conducting state insti- 
tutions with that of Massachusetts. It 
is to be hoped that the movement for re- 
form in Kentucky will gather such force 
as to carry the state into the ranks of 
those foremost in this country in the hu- 
mane and remedial care and treatment 
of the insane. 


Southern From Atlanta, Georgia, 
Kindergarten comes the report of the 
Settlement. first combination of free 


kindergarten and settlement to be estab- 
lished in the far South. It is under the 
joint direction of the Free Kindergarten 
Association and the Federated’ Jewish 
Charities. V. H. Kriegshaber is prest- 
dent and Dr. B. Wildauer secretary and 
treasurer. The funds for the building 
which is immediately: to be erected. were 
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given by Mrs. Maurice Hirsch as a me- 
morial to her husband. The remainder 
of the money for the purchase of prop- 
erty was secured by popular subscription. 
The work done will include classes in 
English and citizenship for the foreign 
population of Russians, Swedes and Ger- 
maris residing in the neighborhood where 
the new settlement house is to be built. 


The national capital has 
swung into line again for 
a vigorous campaign in 
favor of the compulsory registration of 
all consumptives and the free examina- 
tion by the Health Department of all 
samples of sputum. Last spring the 
local committee on the prevention of con- 
sumption decided to give up or post- 
pone for a time its advocacy of this 
measure because a great deal of violent 
opposition and some unnecessary mis- 
understandings had been engendered 
among members of the medical societies. 
It was thought that delay might lead to 
subsequent harmony. There was some 
earnest opposition to taking up of the 
cause again this fall but the matter was 
discussed at two meetings of the com- 
mittee and it was finally decided that the 
committee should again take up the ear- 
nest advocacy of the bill it prepared and 
introduced last year. William H. 
Baldwin reviewed the efforts which the 
Washington committee have made for 
the last three years to promote such legis- 
lation and summarized reports which he 
had secured from fifty-three other large 
cities of this country, where similar laws 
are enforced. He also read letters from 
eighteen physicians of national reputa- 
tion representing ten of the largest cities. 
The report was so convincing that the 
committee voted for its adoption after it 
had been supported by earnest argu- 
ments from Gen. George M. Sternberg, 
E. H. Hunter, a negro who was a mem- 
ber of the first committee of three which 
gave origin to the movement in Wash- 
ington, Charles F. Weller, general sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities, and 
others. 


The Campaign 
Renewed in 
Washington. 


The Jewish Year Book just 
issued for the year 1906- 
1907 by the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, contains much 


The Jewish 
Year Book. 


The Commons 


special information of interest to those 
who are collecting Jewish Americana, 
if that word is permissible. Beside some 
calendars of religious significance, it is 
a record of happenings in the national, 
state and municipal affairs affecting the 
Jews and is a bibliography of current 
literature in magazine or more permanent 
form pertaining to Jewish life and history. 
Of real value for reference is the tabula- 
tion of national Jewish organizations and 
of gifts and bequests to every kind of 
philanthropic work. The account of the 
year’s happenings to Jews all over the 
world and the summary of events in Rus- 
sia furnish material not collated else- 
where with such accuracy. The Year 
Book might easily become a standard au- 
thority on national Jewish matters of the 
same relative usefulness as the Charities 
Directory is locally, with a yearly revision 
and complete tabulation of all Jewish 
charitable and philanthropic agencies in 
the United States. 


Dr. Coplin of the Health 
Bureau of Philadelphia is 
asking councils for an ap- 
propriation to furnish eight school 
nurses for the public schools. The 
Press editorially supports the request as 
follows: 


The investigation made by the medical 
inspectors of the Health Bureau in the 
schools needs to be supplemented by the in- 
telligent care of the nurse at the school and 
by her visit at the home. 

Half the time what the doctor advises or 
directs with reference to the child is neg- 
lected by the family. In many cases of in- 
fectious disease the work of the nurse may 
make the difference between contagion or 
escape by children. In all, the daily visit 
of the nurse to the school makes the doctor’s 
visit effective and saves teachers from try- 
ing to do work for which they are not train- 
ed. 

These school nurses, it was proposed last 
spring, should be paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation out of the sum set apart for schools. 
This would be a mistake. The school ap- 
propriation is none too big for its own needs. 

This particular work belongs to the De- 
partment of Health and Charities. It should 
be under the control of the Health Bureau. 

The health of our school children is part 
of the hygiene of the city, and on the whole 
the most important part. The city Health 
Bureau should watch over it and this cannot 
be adequately done without the eight school 
nurses for whom Dr. Coplin asks. 


School 
Nurses in 
Philadelphia. 


The American Humane Association 


er eee American Humane 
Humane Association, which has 
Association. 


thirty years of philan- 
thropic effort to its credit, held its annual 
session in Chicago on November 14 and 
15. The delegates were welcomed to the 
city by Mayor Dunne and John L. 
Shorthall, president of the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society. The opening address was 
tread by President W. O. Stillman of 
Albany who emphasized the usefulness 
of the work in which the society was 
engaged, aiming as it does at heart- 
culture and character-building. He 
predicted that in the future it would be 
the heart and not the brain that would 
create the largest and most enduring 
monuments. Referring to modern de- 
velopments in child-saving he urged in- 
creased attention to probation work in 
view of the fact that he thought ninety- 
five per cent of the young people dealt 
with in this way could be saved to good 
citizenship. 

J. J. Kelso of Toronto, Canada, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the practicability 
of curfew laws. While admitting all the 
evils that result from children being al- 
lowed to roam the streets, he found by 
actual experience the curfew law enact- 
ment was not a success. It has not been 
properly enforced in any place in which 
it was adopted, it has in fact been treated 
with indifference and in this way was 
apt to foster in the youthful mind a 
disregard for all law. He advocated 
dealing with the worst cases of street- 
wandering under the ordinary procedure 
of the Children’s Aid Society, suppres- 
sion of indecent theatrical posters, pro- 
hibition of boys under sixteen from at- 
tending theatres without their parents, 
and the instruction of all young people 
in physiological law. 

Judge Wilkins of Brooklyn read a 
paper for J. D. Lindsay of New York 
dealing with the importance of having 
paid officers in societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children. This was 
followed by a paper from Benjamin C. 
Marsh, secretary of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety to Protect Children from Cruelty, 
in which he strongly urged that instead 
of merely prosecuting for cruelty and 
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rescuing the child, the society should at- 
tack the social conditions that led to the 
ill treatment or neglect. He claimed that 
much of the work of these societies 
should be undertaken by the district at- 
torney and that it was the millionaires 
who owned the tenements and brothels 
who should be prosecuted. He further 
advocated that no school teacher should 
be asked to teach more than thirty chil- 
dren so that she could become acquainted 
with the home life and help by her in- 
fluence to prevent the children from be- 
ing neglected. The society should also 
have a department of publicity and edu- 
cation and a thorough system of medical 
inspection of all children. These views 
while indorsed in the main were regard- 
ed as outside the distinctive work of the 
nel g Se GAs Ce 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, secretary of the 
society, at the afternoon meeting read a 
paper on the great need that existed for 
missionary work in organizing and keep- 
ing alive the humane movement through- 
out the continent. She contended that 
many societies are started in an earnest 
and enthusiastic way but they soon be- 
come discouraged and give up because of 
lack of encouragement from a central 
bureau. An excellent paper on the work 
of the probation officer was read by N. J. 
Walker, secretary of the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Society. Jane Addams 
gave an interesting talk on child labor. 
E. Fellows Jenkins, superintendent of the 
New York S. P. C. C., gave an account 
of the work carried on by sister societies 
abroad. E. W. Newhall, president of the 
Calitornia->, PoCeG., presented a paper 
on the prevention of cruelty in San Fran- 
cisco after the earthquake. 

At the evening meeting in the Art In- 
stitute on Michigan Avenue, the prin- 
cipal speakers were: Judge Thomas 
Murphy of Buffalo, Judge Robert J. Wil- 
kin of Brooklyn, James M. Brown of 
Toledo and E. Fellows Jenkins of New 
York. 

The second day of the conference was 
devoted to the consideration of matters 
affecting cruelty to animals and the in- 
culcation of ‘kindness by educational 
means. 


oo4 


Notore. St a-ineeting of the Hos- 
City Hospital pital Conference of New 

Ropteronceet Vorkiicity,” heldiwat. the 
Academy of Medicine on October 30, 
a resolution was adopted providing for 
the appointment of a committee of in- 
vestigation to consist of ten members. 
This committee will be subdivided into 
committees of one, to each of which will 
be assigned one or more of the follow- 
ing subjects for investigation and re- 
port: 


Hospital expenditure, 

Uniform accounting, 

State inspection and municipal aid, 

The distribution and classification of hos- 
pitals and hospital beds in relation to the 
needs of the community, 

Ambulance service, 

Dispensaries, 

Medical organization and medical educa- 
tion, 

Paying patients, ; 

Co-operation of hospitals with each other 
and with other relief agencies, 

The treatment of patients in their own 
homes. 


It is provided that the committee of 
investigation shall have the right to of- 
fer reports and to make recommenda- 
tions to the conference as a body; but 
each member of the committee shall also 
have the right to present to the confer- 
ence at any regular meeting, a report 
on the subject especially assigned to 
him. The substance of any report made 
to the conference by an individual mem- 
ber of the committee of investigation, 
may be published by him unofficially as a 
personal document; but no report shall 
be published as an official document of 
the conference unless it shall have been 
adopted by vote and unless, following its 
adoption, its publication is ordered on 
the recommendation of the executive 
committee. 


The Massa- The fourth session of the 
State Massachusetts State Con- 
Conference. 


are ference of Charities was 
significant probably more because of the 
nature of its program than because of 
any particular part of the program. The 
constructive side of charity, heretofore 
relegated to a distinctly secondary po- 
sition in these conferences, came to the 
front in a way so pronounced that many 
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trained workers in charity of the me- 
diaeval period of development, were 
heard to remark that “the thing was 
surely absurd, almost laughable in the 
nature of its proportions.” New words 
for defining it would be acceptable were 
they obtainable, but for the present the 
president of the conference has fixed up- 
on its characteristics a title of his own in- 
vention— ‘constructive and preventive.” 
Joseph Lee, the president, has added a 
distinct contribution to the literature of 
charity in his paper on Charity and De- 
mocracy, which will be published in a 
later issue of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. 

On the opening evening a paper was 
read by Dr. Richard C. Cabot on The 
Campaign Against Disease. Dr. Cabot 
followed the characteristic treatment of 
preventive medicine which marks him 
as a constructive sociologist, psycholo- 
gist and physician. The main lines of 
attack as outlined by him included a bet- 
ter development of home and _ hospital 
treatment for tuberculosis and proper 
occupation for patients; public education 
as to the serious results of venereal dis- 
eases, diphtheria and other contagious 
maladies, and their relation to tubercu- 
losis; school inspection in all its phases; 
school hygiene; public instruction in pre- 
venting and curing diseases, through 
schools, in the newspapers,—by philan- 
thropic advertising and by exhibits; the 
suppression of evil advertisements, se 
cret remedies, quacks and frauds; pro- 
tection against dangerous trades and 
child labor; the work of a proposed 
national department of health, state 
boards of health; municipal health reg 
ulations, district and school nursing ; and: 
finally, a campaign for mental health! 
and its relation to social work. 


A profitable discussion cen} 
tered around a paper on 
The Country Boy, by 
George E. Johnson, superintendent o7 
schools in Hyde Park, Massachusetts 
Mr. Johnson said that, 


The Boy 
Problem in 
the Country. 


successful manhood must be preceded by 
successful boyhood. While truly successfui 
manhood depends upon character, successful! 
boyhood depends largely upon opportunity, 

| 


| 
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The Boy Problem in the Country 


The lack of opportunity of many city chil- 
dren for successful childhood has been wide- 
ly recognized; but country children, it has 
generally been supposed, have all the oppor- 
tunity needed. This is a mistake. There 
are needs of country children, which if they 
are not so dire as those of many city chil- 
dren, are very great. A lack of the right 
kind of play life, of intelligent contact with 
nature and of well-directed energy, are no- 
ticeable in the case of a great class of boys 
and girls of our country towns and villages. 

To meet the need of the boys of a certain 
country town, a vacation school was recent- 
ly opened for six weeks in July and August. 
The public school plant was used. The 
playground afforded opportunity for free 
play and for directed plays and games. The 
interest in nature, which undirected often 
leads to wanton cruelty and misappropria- 
tion, was directed into legitimate and profit- 
able channels. The wood-work room sup- 
plied opportunity for the construction of 
toys and much apparatus used in the school. 
Gardening was followed under the charge 
of a professional gardener. 

A printing press supplied continued occu- 
pation for would-be printers and journal- 
ists, the musicians formed an orchestra 
which delighted the performers if not those 
who listened, and the ponds and streams 
of the town furnished swimming pools, 
where nearly every boy learned to swim in 
a safe and proper manner. 

There were no unusual conditions to favor 
the success of such a school in the town 
where it was held. As successful and econ- 
omical a school might be conducted in any 
country town or village almost in the coun- 


try. 


The discussion which followed gave 
hardly as satisfactory a clue to the range 
of opinion on the matter as is obtainable 
from recent correspondence on the same 
subject. One writer, pessimistic to the 
extreme, said of his village that two or 
three degenerates, genuine Lombroso 
types, afflicted the place, disturbances, 
vandalism, vulgarity and stealing being 
their particular delight. The only po- 
liceman was characterized as a compound 
of dementia and paralysis, for whom the 
boys had no respect and whom they 
would on occasion rob of his hat and 
billy, terrorize the citizens, and go un- 
molested. In another place the respon- 
sibility was shouldered by the citizens, 
one of whom said: 
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The boy problem is first of all the man 
problem. “The boy is father to the man,” is 
quoted too frequently in disregard of the 
much more important and vital truth that 
the man is father of the boy. All men are 
fathers to all boys. Some boy is imitating 
each man and some men are being imitated 
by many boys. We had to get at the men 
and the women; to smooth out and so far 
as possible obliterate the foolish differences 
of race, creed and social condition that 
create “uptown” and “downtown,” keep 
adults from knowing each other’s hearts 
and lead the youngsters to make faces in 
school and revile each other on the street. 
So a body of men who knew and trusted each 
other thoroughly, including a wise and 
broad-minded Catholic priest, a Congrega- 
tional minister, a local editor, several mill 
men, some of the operatives, Cathoiic and 
Protestant alike, took this problem in hand 
and by all means at command blended the 
people that make the town. 


This shows a community at work, a 
community as one; and the boy problem 
disappears. 

These two points of view show the 
range of the subject of boys in the coun- 
try towns and the range of methods of 
solution. Seldom, however, do com- 
munities assume the responsibility, as in 
the second instance mentioned, the usual 
custom being to try to throw it entirely 
upon the boys or upon the least com- 
petent portion of the parents of the com- 
munity. 

The last session of the conference was 
devoted to The Liquor Law and its Ad- 
ministration in Suburban Cities. The 
leading paper, by Hon. Arthur Lyman, 
will be covered elsewhere. The chair- 
man of the section, Rev. T. F. Wright, 
of Cambridge, said that the cause of 
the home, the school, the church and the 
philanthropic institutions demands no 
license vigorously voted and then rigor- 
ously enforced. 

The conference elected the following 
officers: Hon. Charles A. De Courcey, 
judge of the superior court at Lawrence, 
president; Abraham C. Ratshesky, Bos- 
ton, and Dr. J. T. Adams, Pittsfield, 
vice-presidents ; Seymour H. Stout, Bos- 
ton, secretary. 
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Notes 


Council of Jewish Women.—$3,145 _ col- 
lected for relief in San Francisco is the re- 
port from the Council of Jewish Women. 
The national executive of the council met in 
New York city on November 12, and further 
reported that the new committee on immi- 
great aid has undertaken an investigation 
of the living and industrial condition of 
2,000 Jewish immigrant girls between the 
ages of eleven and thirty years with a view 
to bettering their condition. The New York 


section contributed $200 for the work of the | 


national committee; a Russian society in 
Pittsburg contributed $50 and $1,000 was 
appropriated from the national treasury for 
the work of this committee. The next exec- 
utive meeting will be held at the Jamestown 
Exposition. 


Jewish Setilement Work in Baltimore. 
Maccabean House in Baltimore, a settlement 
whose work is entirely among boys, has 
elected Miss Minnie D. Hanaw,a student in the 
1906 summer session of the New York School 
of Philanthropy, head-resident. The Daught- 
ers in Israel in that city, who have an es- 
tablished home for working girls and also 
do general settlement work for girls and 
women, have selected Miss Annette Mann, 
also a summer school student, as superin- 
tendent and head-worker. In addition to 
their work at the School of Philanthropy 
both workers have had experience in other 
cities in settlement work. Miss Hanaw 
spent five years at Neighborhood House in 
Louisville, Ky., and Miss Mann has worked 
in Cincinnati. Miss Hanaw is assisted by 
Mr. F. W. Pinner of Montgomery, Ala. 


Harlem Federation for Jewish Communal. 
—Some two years ago a movement was 
started on the upper East Side of New York 
city in the interest of the Jewish youth of 
the neighborhood. Three small flats were 
rented, a head worker put in charge and 
clubs and classes organized under the lead- 
ership of volunteer workers. As the inter- 
est in the organization grew the old quarters 
became crowded, and recently sufficient 
funds were collected to purchase a small 
house at 240 HE. 105th street. This building 
will be officially opened on the first Sunday 
in December. The organization also main- 
tains an evening branch at Temple Israel 
Sisterhood, 311 E. 116th street. 

The association was originally termed the 
Harlem Federation for Jewish Communal 
as it was planned to include only represent- 
atives of existing societies. The idea was im- 
practicable, however, and although still a 
federation in name, the association is a sep- 
arate organization. 

The officers are: Dr. Maurice Harris, 
president; Daniel P. Hays, treasurer; E. A. 
Cohen and B. Corn, secretaries. 


Lectures on Municipal Government.—Un- 
der the auspices of the University Settle- 
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ment Association of Cincinnati, a compre- 
hensive lecture course on municipal govern- 
ment is being conducted in Pythian Armory 
hall in that city. Among the topics and 
speakers are: History of Cincinnati, Charles 
T. Greve; Duties and Difficulties of the 
Mayor, Edward Dempsey; The Citizen and 
His City, Elliot H. Pendleton; Municipal 
Housecleaning, Harry R. Probasco; Munici- 
pal Franchises, Frederick Howe; Public 
School Education for Public Service, Dr. J. 
M. Withrow; The Function of Political Par- 
ties, H. L. Gordon; Primary Law Reform, 
A. J. Freiberg; Neighborhood Recreation 
Parks, Max Senior. 


Public School Boys’ Club.—Another pub- 
lic school house has been put to use for 
boys’ club purposes in Syracuse. Through 
the enterprise of the Solway Guild the base- 
ment of Porter School in the west end of 
Syracuse has been fitted into a game room 
and a basket ball arena. The club was 
opened in October, and the local board of 
education is favorable to the extension of 
the work in other schools. 


The Vanguard.—Volume I and number I 
of The Vanguard, a monthly bulletin issued 
by the Kentucky Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has just appeared. The officers of the 
association follow: 

W. C. Nones, president; Rev. W. H. Ram- 
say, 1st vice-president; Dr. J. A. Flexner, 
2nd vice-president; Theodore Harris, treas- 
urer; Thomas D. Osborne, secretary. Exec- 
utive committee, Mrs. John Little, C. L. 
Adler, Marshall Bullitt, A. T. Macdonald, 
Dr. S. A. Hartwell, Dr. Dunning S. Wilson, 
R. W. Bingham, Bernard Flexner, George L. 
Sehon. 


A Canadian Institutional Appointment.— 
Dr. C. B. Coughlin of Peterboro, Ontario, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Belle- 
ville, succeeding R. Mathison, who was su- 
perintendent for over twenty years. Dr. 
Coughlin has been active in the political 
life of the province. He is a member of 
the Provincial Board of Health. 


New York State Sanitary Officers’ Oonfer- 
ence.—The sixth annual conference of the 
health boards and health officers of New 
York state, which has hitherto held all of 
its meetings in Albany, met in Syracuse last 
month with an attendance of about 400 
delegates. 

Half of the time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of tuberculosis; the Boston exhibit 
was on hand to make the problem and its 
treatment stand out concretely. Among the 
speakers were: Dr. Lawrason Brown of the 
Adirondack cottage, Dr. Herbert M. King of 
the Loomis Sanitorium, Dr, M. P. Ravenal, 
Dr. Billings, Dr. J. L. Heffron and Dr. S. A. 
Knopf. Other subjects discussed were meat 
inspection, pure foods, water supplies, sew- 
age, medical inspection in the schools, and 
fumigation. 


Parents’ Associations and the Public Schools 


Fannie Fern Andrews, Boston 


The formation of parents’ associations 
connected with the schools is a part of 
the wider movement for the social utiliza- 
tion of the school plant. Within recent 
years it has come to the minds of many 
that the public school, with its expensive 
equipment should be used for the public 
benefit more than five hours a day, five 
days in the week, and forty weeks in 
the year. Evening schools, playgrounds, 
vacation schools, school gardens, evening 
lectures, educational centers, mothers’ 
clubs, and parents’ associations, are ex- 
pressions of the conviction that the school 
should be the common educational and 
social center of the neighborhood; that 
its functions are no longer confined to 
the narrow boundaries of a school for 
children. These various forms of educa- 
tional extension have proved that the 
school is capable of becoming a stimulus 
to the higher intellectual and social life 
of the people. The movement has gone 
on almost of itself, in many parts of the 
country, which indicates a common de- 
sire among the people to make the school 
serve all members of the community. 

The first step in the extension of the 
use of school buildings beyond the tra- 
ditional five-hour limit, was the evening 
school, the purpose of which was to offer 
evening academic instruction to those en- 
gaged in work during the daytime. Be- 
gun many years ago, the haphazard 
course of study is developing into a 
graded and progressive course of in- 
struction ranging from primary through 
high school work. This development is 
keeping a fair pace with the new sub- 
jects introduced into the day school and 
is adapting itself more and more to the 
particular needs of the pupils. With 
this progress in the character and ar- 
rangement of the subject matter, more- 
over, has come a corresponding improve- 
ment in the quality of the teaching; and 
the two have combined to increase 
the attendance and establish the evening 
school as an integral part of the public 
school system. 
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The evening school, therefore, is an ex- 
tension of the function of the public day 
school along similar lines and for a similar 
purpose, namely,—the acquirement of an 
academic education. Gradually there 
grew into shape the idea that the school 
should minister to other needs of the 
community besides the purely educational. 
The playground and vacation school 
movement sought to open school yards 
where children could enjoy various 
amusements in safety, and to utilize the 
school houses for recreation, study and 
instruction. This special educational 
service is unquestionably of great bene- 
fit, especially to the poorer children of 
the crowded districts whose only play- 
ground is the street. In affording a 
means of healthful amusement, in keep- 
ing the children from the pernicious in- 
fluence of the streets, and in cultivating 
the habit of useful occupation, the va- 
cation school has justified its right to be 
placed upon as permanent a basis as the 
regular day schools. In fact, vacation 
schools have been adopted as part of 
the public school system in nearly all the 
large cities of the country, and in many 
rural towns. 

The school garden is another evidence 
of the idea that the school should extend 
its functions. Beginning first as an ad- 
junct to nature study work, developing 
into the vegetable garden with individual 
plots, it has, along with other school 
activities, extended its influence to the 
home. Thus we have the home garden. 
Both the school garden and the home 
garden have demonstrated their worth 
as permanent factors in the education of 
the child. They are found in cities, and 
in rural districts. 

More than fifteen years ago a few 
discerning people thought out a further 
plan for extending education to the adult 
population—courses of free evening 
lectures. The interest on the part of the 
people and the systematic arrangement of 
the lectures, endeavoring to meet all 
tastes and capacities, lead one to believe 
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that these courses might easily develop 
into a people’s university affording an 
opportunity for all people to acquire 
through the lecture system the elements 
of a broad, general education from the 
best teachers. ‘No power,” quotes Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of lec- 
tures in New York city, “in human ex- 
perience has wrought such mighty influ- 
ence as the spoken word.”’ New York, un- 
doubtedly, gives us the best example of 
this extension of the school system. 

The next notable development in the 
school extension movement is the edu- 
cational center. This idea has probably 
been worked out more fully in Boston 
than in any other place. The motive 
here has been to offer any kind of educa- 
tional opportunity that would appeal to 
the inclinations of the people of a given 
neighborhood. The educational center 
also provides opportunities for the chil- 
dren of school age to come to the school 
rooms in the evening for study and rec- 
reation and aims to gather boys from the 
street and organize them in clubs. Ex- 
perience has shown that a schedule large- 
ly confined to industrial lines attracts the 
greatest number of people. Instruction 
in domestic science, dressmaking, millin- 
ery, civil service, steam engineering, elec- 
tricity, mechanical drawing, physical 
training, with the addition of music, pop- 
ular lectures and entertainments, have 
proved eminently adapted to the needs 
of a particular neighborhood. The 
whole aim has seemed to be to make the 
schoolhouse a social focus from which 
will emanate influences that will refine 
and elevate the social status of a neigh- 
borhood. The financial question has 
checked the growth of the educational 
center in Boston which began in April, 
1902, although the importance of con- 
tinuing and developing this idea has be- 
come fully recognized. 

Mothers’ clubs and parents’ associa- 
tions represent another step in the social 
utilization of the schools. This move- 
ment began with the kindergarten which 
established the custom of holding 
mothers’ meetings. In these meetings, 
the mothers and kindergartner talk over 
the children and discuss the functions 
of the home as related to those of the 
school. In many places, this mutual co- 
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operation between kindergartner and 
mother, has grown until regularly or- 
ganized mothers’ clubs have been formed. 
These have much advantage over the 
mothers’ meetings; for permanent or- 
ganization brings with it permanent in- 
terest. Mothers’ meetings and mothers’ 
clubs, however, have not been limited to 
the kindergarten; they are also found in 
connection with the higher grades of the 
school. Moreover, the idea has grown 
until the mothers’ clubs have developed 
into parents’ meetings and parents’ clubs 
or parents’ associations, as they are 
called. Fathers, as well as mothers, have 
become interested in the work. These as- 
sociations are not compulsory but have 
generally been formed at the pleasure of 
the school principal, either by his own 
personal efforts or at the suggestion of 
parents or citizens. 

Several women’s organizations have 
become interested in this movement, and 
have been of material assistance to teach- 
ers and parents in getting them together. 
Probably the body which has accomplish- 
ed the most in this direction is the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, which has 
for one of its chief aims the formation 
of mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher as- 
sociations. It has a state organizer in 
nearly every state in the Union, and 
many hundreds of clubs formed under its 
direction are doing most commendable 
work. Their object is, according to 
Article II of the constitution: “To bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school; that parents and teachers may 
intelligently co-operate in the education 
of the child.” Each association joins the 
National Congress of Mothers which pro- 
vides helpful literature on subjects of 
interest to parents and teachers, and also 
offers suggestive programs and speakers. 

All these methods for the social utili- 
zation of the schools are reinforced by a 
public opinion which is constantly look- 
ing to the school to minister more and 
more to the needs. of the community. 
This idea is embodied in the annual report 
of the Boston School Board for 1902, as 
expressed in the following passage: 


This development of the uses to which 
the school plant may be devoted has taken 
place within a very short time, and has by 
no means reached its limit. Several build- 


gs contain convenient and well equipped 
thing facilities. The new high school 
ouses have suitable gymnasia adapted for 
lasses in physical training, which will soon 
doubtedly be used for such purposes for 
e benefit of those living in their respective 
neighborhoods. There are many other uses 
to which the school plant may be put for the 
ublic good. Such structures as our newer 


in attendance, for social gatherings, and for 
meetings of local societies; in brief, the 
School house should be used by the people 
for such purposes as the people themselves 
may deem for their own benefit, and from it 
should radiate an atmosphere of mutual 
Sympathy and helpfulness. 


A careful study of the factors in this 
general movement will show that with 
the exception of mothers’ clubs and par- 
ents’ associations, all have been recog- 
nized to a greater or less extent, as activi- 
ties that should properly come under the 
direct control of school officials. Moth- 
ers’ clubs and parents’ associations on the 
other hand are forces embodying the co- 
operation of school officials and parents. 


Increasing the “© COmmunity should be 
ee concerned with two great 
* sociological problems—the 
education and development of the child 
to his greatest efficiency and the elevation 
of the intellectual and social life of adults. 
The two institutions which have a com- 
‘mon interest in solving these problems 
are the school and the home—the teacher 
and the parent, the citizen in general. It 
is obvious that the co-operative method 
is necessary for the best solution of the 
problems. Through co-operation, the 
teacher is able to understand the view- 
point of the parent, who in turn will 
learn to appreciate the motive of the 
teacher in performing his functions in 
the educational system. 

Of all the ways for utilizing the school 
plant, the greatest importance must be at- 
tached to the co-operative force, which 
has fittingly been termed by the National 
Congress of Mothers, “parent-teacher 
association.” This can be made the one 
unifying force in solving the sociological 
problems of every community. Not only 
does it represent one means for the social 
utilization of the schools, but a body 
whose functions include and compre- 
hend all the others. By the nature of its 
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organization, it must act as the corre- 
lating medium of all these efforts. In 
other words, it must take an attitude on 
all forms of educational endeavor, and 
help each to fulfill its functions. It there- 
fore is concerned not only with educa- 
tional extension work, but also with the 
problems of the day school as well. This 
latter function, however, is usually con- 
sidered the main if not the whole concern 
of a parent-teacher association. This is, 
however, much narrower than its real 
scope; although if its work were limited 
to an active interest in the day school, it 
would go a long way toward solving the 
sociological problems of the community; 
for undoubtedly the day school is the 
greatest factor in educating and develop- 
ing the child to his greatest efficiency, 
which is, after all, the foundation for the 
elevation of the intellectual and social 
life of adults. But still the parent-teach- 
er association, as the other forms of . 
social educational endeavor, must act as 
the opportunist, and seize every means 
which will immediately benefit the com- 
munity. 

How can such an association increase 
the efficiency of the day school? First, it 
can establish a co-operative spirit be- 
tween teacher and parent and thus help 
immeasurably to make this part of the 
educational system answer the fullest 
needs of the children. Both the parent 
and the teacher have distinct functions 
to perform; yet these overlap in a large 
measure. The teacher is charged with 
the intellectual, physical and moral wel- 
fare of the child five or six hours a day 
for forty weeks in the year. During the 
remainder of the time the responsibility 
rests with the parent. 

Each has a difficult task to perform. 
Sometimes the parent fancies that the 
teacher could exert a greater influence 
for the child’s welfare; and oftentimes 
the teacher attributes unsatisfactory re- 
sults to the failure of the parent in per- 
forming his part of the work. The real 
trouble is not with the parent, the teacher, 
or the child, but with the way in which 
responsibility is divided. The remedy is 
co-operation of the parent and teacher. 

At the present time the parent seldom 
comes to the school. His visits are 
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chiefly confined to exhibition and gradua- 
tion days, or to such times when a diff- 
culty arises between the child and the 
teacher. This custom has brought about 
a lack of that co-operation necessary for 
the best welfare of the child; and has re- 
sulted sometimes in developing a hostile 
feeling between the parent and the teach- 
er, under which circumstances neither 
can perform his functions to the best 
advantage. 

The attitude of the great majority of 
parents is one of indifference to the 
school and its problems; this comes from 
a lack of knowledge. From the same 
source, springs the attitude of those 
parents having no particular fault to find, 
yet somehow think that the school is not 
just what it should be; and more sig- 
nificantly still does this lack of knowledge 
tend to create the body of aggrieved 
parents who believe that something is 
radically wrong. An acquaintance with 
the problems of the teacher would turn 
indifference into interest and undoubtedly 
change the attitude of passive and active 
hostility into one of sympathy with the 
teacher and his work. Knowledge of 
each other’s problems is the essential 
means of creating a co-operative spirit 
between teacher and parent. 

The parent-teacher association affords 
the greatest opportunity for imparting 
this knowledge to the parent and to the 
teacher. In fact, to study the problems 
of home and school is the first duty of 
such an association. The teacher’s prob- 
lems are great in number and little under- 
stood by the parent; and equally great 
and unappreciated is the parent’s share of 
the work. 


One of the essential quali- 
fications of a good school is 
regular and prompt attend- 
ance. It is clear that the parent has much 
to do in securing this. When he is made 
to realize that regular attendance is 
necessary for the child if he is to pro- 
gress regularly, and further when he is 
made to appreciate how irregularity on 
the part of any member of the school 
causes delay and loss to the class as a 
whole, he is willing many times to waive 
his personal reasons for keeping the child 
from school. 


How Parents 
Can Help. 
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Home work under the guidance of the 
teacher can be made one of the most far 
reaching influences of the school if the 
parent is in sympathy with it. The 
teacher, however, must be the controlling 
factor, and nowhere does he find a great- 
er opportunity to display his skill. Home 
work means something broader than the 
study of home lessons. It means rather 
the direction of the child’s activities in 
general by the teacher outside of school. 
He can, for example, with the aid of 
the parent direct the child’s reading. To 
stimulate the child to make gardens is 
one of the greatest opportunities of the 
teacher. 

The child can also continue his man- 
ual training in the home. He can make 
things to bring to school for the general 
good. The parent can make effective 
the sewing and cooking instruction given 
in school by encouraging the girls to 
cook for the home and to make useful 
articles, either for the family or for their 
own personal wear. The home might 
be the practical workshop for the cook- 
ing and sewing teacher; and the ordi- 
nary parent would be quite willing to 
help to make it so. 

It almost wholly rests with the parent 
to send the child to school clean. The 
teacher feels keenly the detrimental ef- 
fect of soiled and torn clothing and an 
unkempt body; and for the good of the 
child and for the common good of the 
school, he teaches, more or less tactfully, 
the virtue of being clean. Actual wash- 
ing is sometimes necessary and the 
school bath comes into good use. If - 
the parent could be made to see, and ex- 
perience has proved that he can, the 
physical dangers of being unclean, the : 
school bath would be much less neces- » 
sary for actual cleaning, although it: 
would always be a healthful adjunct to ) 
the school plant for those children who ) 
have no adequate facilities for thorough | 
bathing at home. | 

Almost innumerable are the ways in! 
whicn the parent can co-operate with the 
teacher in the moral development of the} 
child. Street company, promiscuous} 
theatre-going, an unhealthy home atmos- + 
phere, factors that are almost under the: 
entire control of the parent, many times F 
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completely offset the teacher’s efforts in 
moral training. The teacher can never 
hope to obliterate the evil results attend- 
ing these conditions without the help of 
the parent, who must undoubtedly take 
the initiative. 

The question of truancy is a matter 
that concerns equally the parent and 
teacher. Each must study the child. 
It is surprising how quickly a trouble- 
some affair will sometimes be cleared 
up after a conference with the parent. 
1ue special classes for unruly pupils, 
which are beginning to be started, can 
only attain the best results when the par- 
ent is in sympathy with their aims. 

Probably none of the problems of the 
teacher appeal more naturally and direct- 
ly to the parent than those which come 
under moral training. Every parent, 
even though he is not good himself, 
wants his child to be good; but he is 
usually unable to analyze the influences 
that keep the child from being good. 
‘Lhese have to be pointed out to him, and 
in no other case will the teacher find 
such a responsive chord. 

Contrasted with the moral training of 
the child whose meaning the parent can 
understand by instinct, is the physical 
development which is based on scientific 
principles, which are rarely understood 
by the parent. A strong body nur- 
tured in a moral atmosphere is impera- 
tive if the child is to receive the greatest 
benefit from the school; and no one is 
more responsible for the physical con- 
dition of the child than the parent. The 
teacher’s work in this direction, depends, 
in a large measure, upon the efficiency 
of the parent in performing his func- 
tions. It is almost useless to present 
arithmetic, geography, or history to a 
tired or hungry child; to one whose 
senses are dulled by cigarette smoking; 
to one who sees or hears indistinctly ; 
or to a child who is actually sick. Many 
parents do not realize the value of a 
fresh, clear mind in the school-room, 
which is dependent upon proper sleep 
and proper and sufficient food. Many 
are not waked up to the baneful results 
of the nicotine habit, or to the necessity 
of caring for children’s ailments. Few 
parents, however, fail to respond when 
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the teacher explains how these factors 
affect the child’s school work. The par- 
ents need only to understand; it is rare 
that we find one who does not want his 
child to get along. He wants the best 
results but does not know how to secure 
them. He needs information. 


The failure of parents to 
detect and care for the ail- 
ments of their children has 
brought about the move- 
ment for medical inspection in the 
schools. It originated in an effort to 
protect the public from the spread of 
contagious diseases, although it is now 
beginning to look at the matter from the 
standpoint of the child’s welfare. Where 
medical inspection has been introduced, 
the teacher must be alert in selecting 
those children whom he thinks are 
sources of danger in spreading disease 
and also in detecting physical ailments 
which render the child unable to make 
full use of his school opportunities. The 
teacher has thus been obliged to assume 
responsibilities heretofore left to the par- 
ent. This does not, however, relieve the 
parent from all responsibility. If any- 
thing it increases his obligations. In the 
past he sent the child to school irre- 
sponsibly, ignorantly taking chances of 
his coming down with some disease, or 
of going through school with physical 
infirmities which obstructed his develop- 
ment. With medical inspection, where 
the parent knows that his child will be 
submitted to physical examination, he 
feels under obligation to scrutinize him 
before going to school, for he is obliged 
to receive the child back again if he is 
pronounced physically unsound. Where 
before he was under the state’s control 
only in infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, he is now responsible for other 
ailments. Medical inspection, therefore, 
cannot become really efficient without 
the parent’s co-operation. He must be 
made to understand the meaning of these 
ailments; and in proportion as he under- 
stands them, he will conform to instruc- 
tions. The campaign for medical inspec- 
tion, then, must include a campaign for 
the instruction of parents. 

The Massachusetts Civic 
in its agitation for medical 


Medical 
Inspection and 
the Parents’ 
Obligation. 


League, 
inspec- 
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tion, has seen its bill introduced into 
the last legislature, become a law. Em- 
phasizing the importance of making the 
measure effective, the league urges the 
citizens to interest their local school com- 
mittee so “that it may not only cause 
the required inspection of sight and hear- 
ing to be made, but may have it made as 
carefully and effectively as possible.” 
Further it points out that 


work will have to be done to secure the ap- 
propriation for carrying out that part of 
the bill which requires a doctor’s visit to 
each child who seems in ill health. 


It is expressly stated in the bill that 
the appropriation must precede any ex- 
penditure. The league states that citi- 
zens should be interested not only to 
carry through the appropriation, but 


in order that. parents may appreciate the 
importance of acting upon the notices in re- 
gard to their children’s health which they 
will receive as a result of the inspection pro- 
vided for in the bill. 


Obviously the parent is the greatest 
factor in bringing about these conditions 
and he therefore needs information on 
the subject. If he realizes, as the mak- 
ers of this bill realize, the value to him- 
self and to the community of develop- 
ing physically sound children, he wiil 
become the stoutest advocate of medical 
inspection in the schools; and will not 
only demand thorough inspection by the 
teachers and school physicians, but witl 
work vigorously for a sufficient appro- 
priation to start and carry on the work. 

It is true that in some instances where 
this system is used, the parents have ig- 
nored the notices which the children have 
brought home. They have done this, 
not because they have not wanted their 
children to be in good health, but be- 
cause they have not had sufficient faith 
in the opinion of the school physician to 
heed his instructions. Mlany times the 
excuse is made that the parent cannot af- 
ford to seek medical advice and often 
this is the case. However if the parent 
really believes, as the physician does, 
that the child’s symptoms are serious, he 
would find a way to minister to the 
child’s need as he would in the case of 
a contagious disease which the state com- 
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pels him to care for. Knowledge, then, 
on the part of the parent, is the under- 
lying principle governing successful med- 
ical inspection. 

The school nurse is a potent means 
of giving the parent medical instruction. 
An illustration of the willingness on the 
part of the parent to co-operate when he 
understands the meaning of things, is 
the way in which the nurse is invariably 
received in the home. Her methods are 
simple and easily understood and this 
is the secret of the gratifying response 
from the parent. 

Besides the physical defects which the 
school physician refers to the parent, 
medical inspection will discover mental 
weaknesses, sufficiently marked to call 
for special consideration. In these cases 
the parent can materially aid the school 
physician and the teacher in deciding on 
the best method to be adopted for the 
child. 

Besides all these problems in which the 
parent can co-operate with the teacher, 
there are others concerning the course 
of study. As is the case with the other 
problems, knowledge is the remedy. 
Every parent should understand the 
aims of each study and its relation to the 
general scheme; and this knowledge can 
be given so that every parent can under- 
stand. Parents are always interested in 
the study of the education which their 
children are receiving, and when they 
understand it, invariably become loyal 
supporters of the teacher and the school. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
which the parent must become acquaint- 
ed with in order to work in a co-oper- 
ative spirit with the teacher, who on the 
other hand must. know the conditions 
under which the parent works. 

The parent-teacher association, com- 
posed jointly of parents and teachers. 
united for the avowed object of study- 
ing each other’s problems, with a view 
to using this knowledge for the best in- 
terests of the child, is certainly the most 
effective means of bringing about all this 
co-operation. It is therefore, eminently 
adapted to help the day school to fulfill 
all its functions, and consequently, to 
aid in the solution of the first great so- 
ciological problem in every community, 
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namely,—the education and  develop- 
ment of the child to his greatest effi- 
ciency. 

It can equally aid in the solution of the 
second problem, namely,—the elevation 
of the intellectual and social life of 
adults. Consistent with this aim, it must 
take an attitude toward the evening 
school. The school committee can offer 
this educational opportunity, but it can- 
not make it effective, unless the people 
partake of it. The greatest service here 
which the parent-teacher association can 
give, is to point out the value of this 
opportunity; show the people their 
needs; and create in them a desire for 
an education. This opportunity for sys- 
tematic evening instruction is becoming 
more and more general throughout the 
country ; and will be offered to a greater 
extent as the people desire it. The par- 
ent-teacher association can show the peo- 
ple why they should desire it. 

Such an organization can be the main 
prop of the playground, vacation-school, 
and school garden. Being a co-operative 
force of parent and teacher it can, more 
than anything else, point out the excep- 
tional benefits of these rare educational 
opportunities. 

The evening lecture system and the 
educational center with its great possibil- 
ities, will extend as the people feel the 
need of such instruction. 


The parent-teacher asso- 


Work of BK cite c 
he Boston ciations, which perhaps 
SOC e 

ons come nearer than any 


others to the general idea of bringing 
school and community together, are those 
in Boston, which were established by 
the conference committee on moral edu- 
cation. The first was organized in May, 
1905, the second last November, and the 
other two later in the year. The pioneer, 
the Sherwin-Hyde Parents’ Association, 
has just issued its annual report, giving 
an account of its activities during the 
year, which coincide to a great extent 
with the real aims of a parent-teacher 
association. 


“Its aims,’ says the annual report, ‘are 
three-fold; to bring the home and the school 
together; to instruct the parents concern- 
ing the care of their children; and to pro- 
mote the social interests of the neighbor- 
hood. To accomplish the first object, efforts 
have been made to acquaint the parent with 
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the teacher’s work in developing the child 
intellectually, physically, and morally; and 
on the other hand, to explain to the teacher 
the problems with which the parent has to 
deal. This has been brought about through 
talks, given by teachers and parents at the 
monthly meetings of the association, and 
by means of teas, held after every meeting 
where parents and teachers come together 
in a social way for interchange of thoughts. 


These talks, which the report goes on 
to describe, seem remarkably comprehen- 
sive and pointed. Among those given 
by the teachers were brief explanation 
of the course of study and the aims of 
the teacher in physical and moral train- 
ing, with particular emphasis on the ne- 
cessity of co-operation between teachers 
and parents. Other topics were: Spe- 
cific Instances in Which the Parent Can 
Co-operate with the Teacher; Cleanliness 
in the School Room; How Children 
Spend Their Evenings, and Cigarette 
Smoking Among School Children. 

Among the subjects presented by the 
parents, were: Fighting among boys, 
gambling, cigarette smoking, novel read- 
ing, theatre-going, spending pennies for 
cheap candy, playing in the street, etc. 
In consequence of some of these talks, a 
committee was appointed to find out 
what evening opportunities in the neigh- 
borhood for amusement or education 
were open to boys and girls. At a 
subsequent meeting this committee re- 
ported and recommended that the teach- 
ers inform their pupils of the places 
where they might go for healthful amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

At another meeting, one of the mothers 
spoke of the filthy condition of some of 
the streets, yards, and vacant lots in the 
neighborhood, declaring “that dirt and 
disorder lower the morals of the chil- 
dren ;” and a committee was subsequent- 
ly appointed to make an investigation, 
and to recommend improvements. 
“Through these talks,” the report says, 
“the parents have become more familiar 
with the teacher’s problems, and the 
teacher has learned to interpret the 
child from the parent’s point of view.” 


Not only, however, have 
these meetings brought the 
home and school into happy 
co-operation, but they have also fulfilled 
the second object of this association, 


Instructing 
the Fathers 
and Mothers. 
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namely,—‘“‘to instruct the parents con- 
cerning the care of their children.” The 
main address at each meeting was de- 
voted to such instruction. During the 
year, there were five lectures on the 
physical development of the child and 
two on the moral welfare. Three of 
these on the physical development, were 
given by the medical inspector of the 
district, Dr. Arthur W. Fairbanks. These 
lectures have proved an efficient agency 
for giving medical instruction to the 
parents. That they have helped the 
medical inspector in the performance of 
his duties, thereby making inspection a 
live issue in this community, is proved by 
the personal testimony of Dr. Fair- 
banks who says that parents’ associa- 
tions have been of material assistance to 
medical inspection in the schools. 

The Sherwin-Hyde Association has 
proved not only an adequate means of 
bringing the home and the school together 
and instructing the parents, but it has 
also fulfilled its third object, namely,— 
“to promote the social interests of the 
neighborhood.” There is an active cig- 
arette committee, with a member from 
each section of the district, “who,” says 
the report, “feels responsible for her sec- 
tion, watches the boys who smoke, and 
finds out if possible where they obtain 
the cigarettes.” The committee on yards 
and vacant lots, similar to the cigarette 
committee, has a member from each 
section of the district. 

A very interesting evening meeting 
was arranged by the Bowditch Associa- 
tion last March, at which time an ad- 
dress was given by a public man of the 
neighborhood, who spoke suggestively 
and inspiringly on The Responsibility of 
Fathers. Every seat in the hall was 
taken, and it was estimated that half of 
the audience was men. 

One of the most practical lectures 
which has been given so far in these 
associations is the demonstration talk by 
Mrs. Florence Bliss, of Worcester, 
Mass., on, How to Take Care of a Child 
Sick With the Measles. Mrs. Bliss 
nursed her patient, whom she _ had 
brought with her, through an assumed 
case of the measles. She treated the 
eyes and ears, made a flax-seed poultice, 
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wrung out hot applications, and put on 
a pneumonia jacket. Before putting her 
little patient to bed, she showed the au- 
dience how to make a bed, and called 
attention to the kind of cooking and 


nursing utensils which should be used — 


in the home, illustrating her talk with 
the articles before her. Incidentally she 
gave many practical suggestions about 
neatness in the home and the care of 
children in other cases than the measles. 
A similar lecture was given in the West 
End Association by the school nurse of 
the district who brought to the school 
two of her children in the neighborhood 
whom she was treating. She doctored 
one for measles and treated the other 
for a genuine eye and ear trouble. 

The enthusiasm in all these associa- 
tions is gratifying. “Why haven’t we 
had them before?” is constantly being 
asked. The mothers are glad to assume 
much of the responsibility in carrying 
on the work, and take a great deal of 
pride in making the teas pretty and at- 
tractive. Too much cannot be said of 
the value of the teas. Here, everybody 
is expected to speak to everybody else, 
and over a cup of tea, which seems to 
have a magic charm for producing cor- 
diality and geniality, the teachers and 
parents mingle; grievances vanish, and 
many a hard boy or girl has been con- 
verted into a helpful, conscientious pu- 
pil as a result of a friendly chat at one 
of these teas. 

“T didn’t know that teachers could 
talk and laugh like other people,” said 
a mother one afternoon. During the tea, 
one is constantly hearing, “How is Mary 
getting along?” “How is Johnny get- 
ting along?” Or, “I want to tell you 
about my boy; he is very nervous.” Very 
often the teacher has to tell the mother 
that Mary or Johnny is not getting on 
at all well. But does the mother get 
provoked? No. For a moment, she 
straightens up, looks sober, but sur- 
rounded by all this geniality, her face 
gradually relaxes, as the teacher, also 
under the same influence, tells about the 
child, winding up with, “There is no 
reason why Johnny can’t be my _ best 
boy,” to which the mother responds with 
a bright smile, “I’ll see that he is your 
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best boy.” And the best of it all is 
Johnny does make marked improvement. 
One mother said to a teacher one after- 
noon, “I don’t blame you for sending 
Annie home. She must trouble you 
awfully, but you know she is dreadfully 
nervous, and the doctor has told me to 
keep her out of school.” The teacher 


acknowledged afterwards that she had 


always thought the child was vicious. 

The tea, however, is not the only at- 
traction; and this is plainly proved by 
the earnest, interested faces of the 
mothers who come month after month 
to listen to the words of advice and 
warning and encouragement ; and by the 
timid eagerness with which they question 
the speaker on some subject which they 
are anxious to have explained further. 
On the days when the medical inspector 
gave his talks at the Sherwin-Hyde As- 
sociation, it was almost pathetic to see 
the mothers who had brought their chil- 
dren with them for the doctor to ex- 
amine, crowd round him during the tea, 
and ask him what they should do for 
this or that trouble. 

The whole result of this work in Bos- 
ton seems to demonstrate conclusively 
that these organizations supply a real 
need in the educational system.1 What 
these associations have done in their own 
localities, indicates what similar organ- 


- izations may do for the other school dis- 


tricts. Being a part of the general move- 
ment for the social utilization of the 
schools, and having a definite, distinct 
function to perform in this movement, 
they should not spring up by chance; 
nor should their activities be left to the 
accidental enthusiasm of a teacher or 
parent. The underlying principles of 
every parent-teacher association should 
be alike; they should aim to elevate the 
intellectual and social life of the com- 
munity. it is evident, of course, that the 

1A master of one of the schools, where an association 
has been formed, makes the following statement: 
“During my thirty-five years’ teaching in this localiry, 
no movement has been made that has done so much and 
that gives promise in the future for the improvement of 


our schools and for the homes from which our children 
come, as this association.” 
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specific problems of each association will 
be peculiar to the district in which it 
has been formed. What would elevate 
one neighborhood might have no appli- 
cation whatever to another. It suggests 
itself, therefore, that there should be 
some recognized authority in every city 
to organize and guide parent-teacher as- 
sociations. Logically every school dis- 
trict of the city should be represented in 
such an organization, which shall deal 
with the intellectual and social problems 
peculiar to the district. 

Since these associations are so inti- 
mately connected with the school system, 
they would most naturally come under 
the direction of the school committee, 
which is the guiding force in all the 
other forms of educational endeavor. 
The school committee should use its 
good offices to create among the parents 
and teachers of a school district a senti- 
ment in favor of establishing a forum 
for the exchange of ideas on the intel- 
lectual and social development of the 
district. And further they should pro- 
vide the facilities for the consummation 
of the plan. School-houses should be 
placed at the disposal of parent-teacher 
associations; lecture service should be 
provided out of the school funds and 
such printed matter as constitution and 
by-laws, invitations to meetings, and an- 
nual reports, should be issued by the 
school committee at the request of the 
association. There are many other ways 
in which a school committee can further 
such organizations—by furnishing the 
facilities for the tea, or the parapher 
nalia for an entertainment—without as- 
suming a controlling attitude. The 
parent-teacher association would become 
a pre-eminently democratic institution— 
an organizer of enlightened public opin- 
ion on all educational matters. The 
combined force of all these associations 
in a city would constitute an educational 
support, invaluable to a body chosen by 
the people to watch over and direct their 
educational interests. 


The International Tuberculosis Conference 


at The Hague 


Dr. Alfred Meyer 


Before giving an account of the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Conference at The 
Hague it may be proper to say some- 
thing of the plan and scope of the In- 
ternational Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion under whose auspices it was held. 
This association aims to obtain all those 
benefits that accrue to mankind from co- 
operation between various nations, as 
against individual effort, through affilia- 
tion with the various national associa- 
lions. Further, it aims to encourage a 
study of comparative legislation in mat- 
ters pertaining to tuberculosis and social 
hygiene, and of international statistics as 
to prevalence and propagation of tuber- 
culosis among different races. It has 
established an international journal of 
tuberculosis printed in English, French 
and German. The first annual confer- 
ence (which should not be confused with 
the Triennial International Congress of 
Tuberculosis) was held at Berlin in 
1902; others have convened at Paris and 
Copenhagen. 

The Hague Conference, the fifth in 
the series, was attended by about 125 
active members from sixteen different 
countries. In point of numbers, Ger- 
many headed the list with twenty-eight 
members, France came second with fif- 
teen, Belgium third with fourteen, and 
so on down the list to Roumania with 
one. England was represented by 
eight names and the United States by 
four. Naturally the largest number of 
those present were physicians, and yet 
there was a number of others who were 
interested in the sociological, municipal 
or purely philanthropic aspects of the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. Thus there 
were Ernst von Glasenapp, police presi- 
dent of the city of Berlin, a most genial 
personality; Richard Freund, a doctor 
of laws, who is at the head of the 
Landesversicherungs Anstalt, Berlin; 
Privy Counsellor Piitter, superintend- 
ent of the Great Royal Charité Hospi- 
tal in Berlin; Edouard Fuster one of the 
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editors of Figaro, who performed the 
function of official interpreter to the con- 
ference and Otto von  Printzkold, 
hofmarschall of his majesty the king of 
Sweden. There was of course a large 
number of professors of medicine from 
foreign universities—, Frankel of Ber- 
lin; Fligge of Breslau, who introduced 
the theory of droplet infection; Klebs; 
Schroetter of Vienna, founder of the Al- 
land Sanatorium; Spronck of Utrecht; 
Calmette, Pasteur’s 
from Lille and Maragliano of serum 
fame from Genoa. From London there 
was C. Theodore Williams, a man who 
has perhaps been connected with the 
construction of more sanatoria for 
consumptives than any one else in the 
world. From Edinburg Dr. R. W. Phil- 
ip, the leader in anti-tuberculosis work 
in his home city; from Liverpool Dr. 
Nathan Raw, one of the co-editors of 
the ‘monthly Tuberculosis. 


It was my good fortune to be 
one of the four men who came 
from the United States, and I say 


good fortune advisedly, because though 
there was nothing strikingly new of- 
fered to the scientific 
thropic world, the papers were stimu- 
lating and it was a great pleasure and 
benefit to meet face to face the men of 
various nationalities who had been lead- 
ers in the anti-tuberculosis work of their 
respective countries—men whose names 
were household words in the profession. 
This conference, therefore, has not ex- 
cited attention as did the Tuberculosis 
Congress in London four years ago, 
when Koch proclaimed the essential dif- 
ference of human and bovine tubercu- 
losis, or as did the Paris Congress of 


last year, at which Behring promised a | 


cure for the disease. In fact, neither of 
these great men was even present, Koch 
being away in Africa and Behring, I am 


celebrated pupil. 


and philan-- 


reliably informed, being disinclined to at- | 


tend such meetings unless he has some- 
thing new to say. 
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The meetings of the conference were 
held in the parliament building, a simple 
but dignified structure fronting on a 
public square, the rear picturesquely 
bordered by the Vyver pond. The open- 
ing session was graced by the presence 
of his royal highness Prince Henry of 
Holland, consort of Queen Wilhelmina. 
Very touching reference was made by 
the presiding othcer to the death of 
Professor Dr. Brouardel of Paris, presi- 
dent of the International Anti-Tubercu- 
losis ..ssociation and a memorial address 
by Professor Landouzy was read by Dr. 
Calmette. ’ 

The association elected Leon Bour- 
geois, then minister of foreign affairs, 
in the French Cabinet, to fill the vacancy 
in the presidency. It is a pathetic fact 
that Bourgeois’ interest in the cause 
dates from the loss of a little daughter 
from tuberculosis. 

The following subjects were consider- 
ed at the scientific meetings: 


Routes of Infec:ion. 
Obligatory Notification. 
A my. The Social Evil. 
ons. Cost of Sanatoria. 
saries. Infantile Tuberculosis Education. 


Specific Treatment. 
Tuberculosis in the 


These subjects consumed two days. 
‘Lue morning of the third day was taken 
up with reports from various countries 
of their respective anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns, executive business and a 
continuation of the discussion on routes 
of infection. No subject during the en- 
tire meeting took up so much time as 
this. And naturally so, not only on ac- 
count of its intrinsic importance, but be- 
cause at the very first session, Calmette 
announced that experimental research 
recently carried on, led to the conclusion 
that nearly all types of tuberculosis, in- 
cluding the pulmonary form of consump- 
tion, were of intestinal origin, and that 
dry or moist dust containing tubercle 
bacilli is as a rule incapable of causing 
a direct infection of the lungs; in other 
words, that infection of the lung takes 
place, not by inhaling tubercle bacilli as 
is commonly supposed, but by swallow- 
ing them. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, it was plain that there was no 
unanimity upon this point, a number of 


Tuberculosis in Pris- 
Tuberculosis Dispen- 


clinicians and investigators, notably 
Flugge and Spronck laying more stress 
upon the respiratory origin of the dis- 
ease. Dr. Flick of Philadelphia, al- 
though not present at the conference, 
sent a written contribution on the sub- 
ject. Fortunately for charity workers, 
there was agreement that no change 
need be made in the preventive measures 
now everywhere employed in the dispo- 
sition of the sputum of infected indivi- 
duals. 

I might mention some other questions 
of special interest to charity workers. 
Both Dr. Philip of Edinburg and Dr. 
Kayserling of Berlin laid great stress 
upon the need of systematic examination 
of the entire family where there is a 
single proven case of tuberculosis, on 
the chance of other possible cases of 
tuberculosis or bacilli bearers being dis- 
covered. From a study of 7,500 family 
examinations made in Berlin during 
eighteen months by the _ tubercu- 
losis dispensaries Dr. Kayserling con- 
cluded that “almost without excep- 
tion, children who live in a single room 
with parents suffering from open tuber- 
culosis admit into their systems the 
promoters of the disease. Not only 
tuberculosis of the bronchial glands, but 
also incipient tuberculosis of the Ivngs 
is found with striking frequency to he 
present in these children.” 

In a private conversation Dr. Kay- 
serling told me that of 9,000 positive 
cases seen during the last eighteen 
months, about one-half were discovered 
by the compulsory family examination 
method. This attempt to deal with pul- 
monary tuberculosis as other epidemics 
are dealt with, by ferreting out new foci 
of disease in previously unsuspected in- 
dividuals, seems rational and worthy of 
imitation. It will put much extra bur- 
den upon our tuberculosis dispensaries 
and sanatoria, but if the system were gen- 
erally introduced it ought to prove a 
very important factor in diminishing 
the foci of infection and the spread of 
the disease. 

Perhaps of equal interest to charity 
workers is the question of the cost of 
sanatoria. The general sentiment ap- 
peared to be that all sanatoria should be 
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located in bright and attractive sur- 
roundings and that an element of good 
cheer should be introduced both in con- 
struction and administration so as to 
make these places attractive to the in- 
cipient case and all this irrespective of 
the cost; but that the expense per bed 
must in the very nature of things vary 
largely in different countries according 
to local conditions—value of the land, 
transportation charges, wages of labor 
and building material, water supply and 
drainage. I subscribe absolutely to these 
sentiments—but if I may be allowed a 
criticism of The Hague conference, I 
should say that it missed a good oppor- 
tunity to protest against the extrava- 
gance shown in the construction of two 
of the newest sanatoria, the King Ed- 
ward VII at Midhurst, England, and 
the Beelitz Sanatorium, outside of Ber- 
lin. The cost of the first mentioned was 
$1,050,000 and it has only one hundred 
beds to show for this very large out- 
lay. The other institution, besides other 
extravagances of construction, paid one 
hundred thousand marks ($25,000) for 
an iron fence enclosing the grounds! 
Nor is it a reasonable reply to say that 
the cost of the King’s sanatorium does 
not concern the public, because it is a 
matter between two gentlemen, the king 
of England the recipient, and Sir Ernest 
Cassel, the donor of the money. For 
not only does this example of extrava- 
gance shown by so prominent an insti- 
tution set up entirely false standards, 
but it necessarily limits the number of 
beds available for consumptives at a 
time when there is always and every- 
where a cry for more of them. At Bee- 
litz, where I interviewed ten women in 
one of the Liegehallen, the majority had 
waited from seven to ten and a half 
months for admission. ‘You can die 
before getting in here,” said one of them 
to me, and while tacitly agreeing with 
her, I wondered how many extra beds 
the $25,000 fence might have furnished. 
It was refreshing to hear Dr. Klebs re- 
port from the United States the frequent 
use of such economical means as altered 
barns, floored tents, sleeping shacks and 
old cars. 
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No decision was reached at this con- 
ference on the question of compulsory 
notification, the committee to which 
the matter was referred having failed 
to agree on the report. Dr. Hanssen re- 
ported from Norway that compulsory 
notification had been in existence there 
for some years; that nothing definite was 
yet to be said about the light it threw 
upon morbidity and mortality, but that 
there had been no practical difficulties in 
the way of its enforcement. 

Von Glasenapp advocated a limited com- 
pulsory notification on change of resi- 
dence and when the dwelling conditions 
make the patient a source of danger to 
a high degree. Dr. Raw reported that 
Sheffield was the only municipality in 
England to which permission was given 
to make an experiment along this line 
for a period of seven years. 

It was a pleasure to hear Pannwitz 
report that Germany now had 121 sana- 
toria with 9,000 beds, besides a large 
number of institutions for tuberculous 
children. 

At the last meeting I had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the conference on 
the subject of the International Tubercu- 
losis Congress to be held at Washing- 
ton in 1908. I reported on the plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Flick of raising $100,000 
for the expenses of the congress, the 
interest to be devoted to a series of 
twelve prizes on all aspects of the tuber- 
culosis problem and open to competition 
of the world. Details of this plan have 
already been published in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, and therefore I 
need not go into them here. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the plan, and 
from private conversation with many 
members after the meeting, I learned 
that there was general agreement of its 
stimulating effect on work and investi- 
gation. 

The social aspect of the conference 
was not neglected by the hospitable 
Dutch colleagues who had charge of the 
arrangements. On the first night, there 
was a concert at Scheveningen, on the 
second afternoon a reception by the 
queen mother at the palace at Baarn, a 
special train having been provided for 
members of the conference. In the eve:t- 
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ing a dinner at Bad Hotel Baarn. On 
the last afternoon, a special train to 
Rotterdam and inspection of the harbor 
on one of the municipal boats, and final- 
ly the customary concluding banquet at 
the Kurhaus at Scheveningen. 

An amusing incident occurred in con- 
nection with the reception by the queen 
mother. The notices read To¢lette de 
Ville. But the full import of this tit'c 
did not dawn upon many members of 
the conference until an hour or two be- 
fore the departure of the special train, 
when the rumor spread that no one 
would be permitted to enter the pre- 
cincts of the palace without a high silk 
hat. In consequence, there was an im- 
mediate and general scurrying to the 
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stores and a threatened corner in silk 
hats at The Hague. Fortunately only 
one or two members missed the train 
on account of this episode. 

I ought not conclude without a refer- 
ence to the special personal interest of 
the royal family of The Netherlands in 
anti-tuberculosis work. In 1808 on the 
occasion of the crowning of her daugh- 
ter, Wilhelmina, the queen mother 
ceded her country palace and its sur- 
rounding park for the establishment of 
a popular sanatorium, and in October, 
IQOI, it was opened for its noble work 
by her majesty Queen Wilhelmina. On 
this date a national fund was subscribed 
whose income partially defrays the ex- 
penses of fifty patients in the sanatorium 
thus established. 
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A Cure for Speculative Building 
To the Editor : 

In your October number, William C. Haz- 
lett sums up his article on the speculative 
builder, by saying, “There is probably no 
direct cure—no specific—for these causes.” 

From my experience as an architect and 
a considerable designer of tenements, I be- 
lieve there is a cure. The excise law is not 
enforced because we indict the bar-keeper 
and not the party really responsible. Mr. 
Hazlett’s indictment of the speculative 
builder is on a par with the action of the 
police in excise cases. His exposition of the 
system is complete with the exception that 
he lays the blame entirely upon one of the 
tools of the system and not upon its head. 
Even with all the nefarious methods of the 
tool he frequently loses. The principal 
never loses. He keeps himself in the back- 
ground as much as possible and until the 
passage of the act a few years ago compel- 
ling the publication of building loan con- 
tracts, was frequently impossible to locate. 
The system is organized for his protection. 
Here it is: 

The loan man owns a lot worth $20,000. 
The speculator has $2,000 cash and pro- 
poses to erect a house costing $25,000. Be- 
cause the speculator wants a loan and has 
so little cash, he pays $3,000 for his lot; 
and the loan man takes a purchase money 
mortgage for $28,000—$8,000 more than the 
lot’s real value. 

If the operation is successful and a quick 
sale is made, the loan man gets all his legit- 
imate interest and an additional interest on 
the inflated value. If the speculator fails 
in any of his engagements, the property is 
foreclosed, the loan man’s mortgage taking 
precedence over all other claims and liens 
and to the extent of its inflation it wipes 


them out; and the loan man exchanges 
$8,000 of inflated value for $8,000 of real 
value. The loan man then completes the 
house and begins his operations with $8,000 
on the right side of the ledger. 

Mr. Hazlett states that “the right that a 
man has to put such material—not wholly 
structural—into his house as he may see fit, 
cannot be altogether abridged.” This right 
is abridged almost every day; the average 
building loan contract carefully specifies the 
finish of the house; frequently going so far 
as to mention specific wall paper and shades; 
and a few of the operators insist on select- 
ing the architect. 

These operators and the institutions which 
make the permanent loans could cure these 
evils promptly if they so desired. Let them 
refuse to make loans on a few poorly con- 
structed houses or even let them give a 
larger loan to the honest speculator who 
attempts to build a good house and all would 
follow suit. 

The amount of permanent loan obtained 
is the main factor in the final selling price 
to the investor. If a good house would Se- 
cure a good loan they would all be good. 
At present the good house gets no more than 
the poor one. Building a good house does 
not pay under the system. 

Finally, many of the men who control the 
loan market are intensely interested in phi- 
lanthropy outside of their business. Their 
names can frequently be found on the direc- 
torates of charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. They even read CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons; and if they will change their 
methods the “jerry builder’ will go with the 
change. Yours truly, 

CHARLES H. ISRAELS. 
IsRAELS and Harper, Architects, 
31 West 3ist Street, New York. 
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““No Randall’s Island Relief in Sight” 
To the Hditor: 

My particular purpose in sending you this 
communication under the heading I have 
chosen is not to call attention so much, as 
you have so well done, to the failure of the 
committee appointed to find a suitable site 
to which the Randall’s Island institution 
may be removed, but to comment in a gen- 
eral way on an important point touched up- 
on in your communication. 

After speaking of the apparent lack of 
effort to find the new site, you say: “The 
fact that it is the business of nobody in par- 
ticular to address himself to the task serious- 
ly and continuously is probably the root of 
the difficulty.” I agree with your view in 
this respect fully. 

Your remarks appeal to me quite forcibly 
just now for the reason that at a recent ses- 
sion of the National Association for the 
Study of Epilepsy in New Haven, Conn., it 
was proposed by a member to create “a 
central supervisory body” whose duty it 
would be “to organize, Suggest and direct all 
scientific work” in institutions for epileptics 
in this country. I am happy to say that not 
a person attending the meeting agreed with 
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this speaker’s very radical views. I do not 
believe in doing scientific or even semi-scien- 
tific work in this way. Really scientific 
work lies with the individual and semi-scien- 
tific work must lie, and can better lie, with 
a smaller number of individuals than with 
a large body—say with two or three men. 

The one great difficulty with commissions 
named to select sites for new institutions is 
that they are not hedged about by sufficient 
restrictions in certain respects. They should 
be limited as to the price they may pay, and 
particularly should they be limited as to 
time in which they are to make their report 
to the governor or to the legislature. Sure- 
ly, to select a site for a new institution is 
not a very onerous matter when it is taken 
up energetically, systematically, without per- 
sonal bias, with the right spirit and without 
influences that tend to obstruct or interfere 
with the sole purpose in view. And I do 
not now see why such a site could not under 
reasonable circumstances be selected in 
three to six months, for surely the state has 
had an abundance of experience in that di- 
rection. 

WILLIAM P. SPRATLING, M. D. 
Sonyea, N. Y. 


The Treatment of Children 


There will be held in Frank- 
Training fort-on-Main a training school 
School. for those caring for children. 

It will convene on April 23, and close May 
5, 1907. The following subjects will be 
studied: the care of infants; care and guard- 
ianship of illegitimate children; and meth- 
ods of dealing with weak-minded children. 
A tuition of ten marks will be charged for 
the course and it is hoped that this depart- 
ure may prove helpful to many who are in- 
terested in the problem of how best to care 
for children as seen from the various view- 
points. 


A General 


Many gratifying evidences 

Placing : “ 
Children in @Dpear in our correspondence 
Families. with child-caring agencies of 


a steady improvement in the standards of 
work of societies engaged in placing children 
in families. From one city comes inquiries 
as to the standards that should be required 
in such work on the part of agencies which 
appeal to the public for funds. From an- 
other society, one of the largest and most 
important, whose work is done on the dis- 
trict plan, comes the word that applications 
for children are not to be passed upon finally 
by the local superintendents, but pass 
through the home office, with the applica- 
tion papers and a report of a personal visit 
by the agent. Until the approval of the 
central cffice is given, no child can be placed 
in any home. If careful standards can be 
enforced in the investigation of homes for 
children, and in the subsequent oversight 
of children placed in these homes, the ex- 
tension of the placing-out system may be con- 
fidently expected. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 


Wilkes=Barre’s 


Child Sav= has taken an important step 
ing Society. in modern methods of child 
caring. The Society for the care of Or- 


phans and Homeless Jewish Children of 
Luzerne county has just been formed. The 
society does not contemplate building an in- 
stitution and will avoid as far as possible 
anything more than temporary housing. 
Homes in families are to be found and the 
work of securing these a8 well as their in- 
spection is to be under the direction of the 
board of lady managers. A small house is 
to be rented in the suburbs for the reception 
of children and an endeavor made to study 
and follow the most recent results in the 
line of placing and caring for dependent 
children. The officers, directors and board 
of lady managers follow: 

President, Seligman J. 
president, Joseph OD. 
David Rosenthal; treasurer, Louis Cas- 
par. Directors: Jacob Bergsman, Solomon 
Hirsh, Charles Blumenthal, Abraham Marks, 
Bernard Long, Millard F. Long, I. Uran, 
Jacob Cohen, Samuel Constine, Solomon 
Hiller, Philip Klein. 

Board of lady managers: Chairman, Mrs. 
George Galland; secretary, Miss Tillie Rosen- 
thal; members, Mrs. Bernard Long, Mrs. 
Max Galland, Mrs. Joseph Tischler, Mrs. 
Dora Rubinsky, Miss Rae Rosenheim, Mrs. 
Jerome Meyers, Mrs. Marcus Salzman, Mrs. 
Jonas Long, Mrs. Samuel Oppenheim, Mrs. 
Dora Long, Mrs. Eva Levy, Miss Pamelia 
Constine, Mrs. Charles Long. 


Strauss; vice- 


Coons; secretary, 


Women Wage Earners and the Law 


The Churchman, October 13, 1906 


How many people in New York state are 
for the law and against its enforcement? 
The law says women shall not work over 
sixty hours a week. The New York State 
Factory Department estimated in Decem- 
ber, 1905, that between 5,000 and 10,000 fac- 
tories out of 39,000 in New York City, were 
breaking the law. Why? Because to prose- 
cute an employer, testimony is required of 
a person who has been employed in violation 
of the law, and such testimony cannot be 
had because those who furnished such in- 
formation know that they would lose their 
employment. To prove a violation it is 
not enough to show that on some one day 
there was overwork; one must bring evi- 
dence that the combined hours for the days 
of any one week exceeded sixty. The hours 
may be at any time between 6 a. m. and 9 
p. m., and may exceed ten hours on any 
day, if they are less than ten on Saturday. 
The result is that it is as impossible to rem- 
edy violation by inspection as it is impracti- 
cable to remedy it by complaint. Mary Van 
Kleek, writing in the October Charities 
and The Commons, gives specific instances, 
which she says are typical, where young 
girls work twelve and even fourteen hours 
a day. She called the inspector’s attention 
to a bindery where the law was regularly 
violated, the girls working seventy-eight 
hours a week, and to a paper box factory 
where the hours were over seventy, but it 
was not found practical to prosecute under 
the law. An even more grievous abuse of 
freedom of contract is that by which the 
statute requiring safety guards on danger- 
ous machinery may be evaded. It has been 
decided by the highest state court that a girl 
who lost her arm by operating an unguard- 
ed machine had the legal right to assume 
all risks to life and limb, and to free the 
contractor from his legal liability. She re- 


covered nothing. In the last report of the 
State Commissioner it is said that “the pro- 
vision prohibiting night work is openly vio- 
lated,” but for such violation there was dur- 
ing the year not one conviction or fine. The 
commissioner says he feared to test the law 
in the courts, and indeed the attitude of the 
courts toward laws limiting the hours of 
labor for women in the several states are 
perplexingly conflicting. In some it is 
claimed that the distinction between fac- 
tories and other places, and between men 
and women, violates constitutional and char- 
tered rights. But the states are coming gen- 
erally to the position taken by Massachu- 
setts in 1876, that the limitation of the 
hours of labor of women or children may be 
“maintained as a health or police regula- 
tion.” Two hundred and thirty thousand 
women in New York state have not now the 
protection which the law contemplates and 
ought to give. Physical and moral evils 
result. What is needed, after the consti- 
tutionality of restriction is definitely estab- 
lished—till that is done, nothing is done—is 
to fix a maximum day with no qualification 
for short Saturdays, to shorten the period 
now from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m., to from 6 a. m. 
to 7 p. m., and to increase the efficiency of 
the Department of Labor by a more gener- 
ous appropriation for inspectors and for the 
cost of prosecutions. It is gratifying to 
have such expert testimony as that of Char- 
ities and The Commons that the Department 
of Labor is proving itself worthy of public 
support. With the increased efficiency for 
which New Yorkers have a right to look to 
the next state administration, much may be 
accomplished for the protection of women 
workers, which will be found a very potent 
factor in the social and moral uplifting of 
the people. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Eachange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 585, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
is desired. 


YOUNG Jewess, trained kindergartner, wishes 
A opening in New York to teach little children. 
Has had some experience in settlement kinder- 


gartens. 


OMAN of mature judgment and general acquaint- 
ance with philanthropic activities, wishes oppor- 
tunity to act as church visitor or in an execu- 

tive capacity: Must remain in the vicinity of New York. 


ANTED—A man of experience to take charge of 
C. O.8.in small city in the East. 


in small settlement in New York. New neigh- 


WW)‘ inemail settie man or woman as Head Worker 
borhood. Residence, if desired. 


HANDBOOK WANTED. 

The edition of the HANDBOOK ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS is exhausted. The 
anti-tuberculosis propaganda will be helped if persons 
having copies of this book which they are willing to 
part with will send them to the undersigned for the 
use of physicians and others studying tuberculosis and 
engaged in organizing work for the prevention and 
cure of this disease. 

The Committee will be glad to refund postage. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBEROULOSIS or THE NEW YORK CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 

105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Tue BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 

a Supply House must be submitted by an Institu- 
tion purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIES anp THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
SCRANTON, Mees as & CO., 
Rochester, N. 
ae eye 


WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 
Clothing. 


ROGERS, PEDT & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
B. FISCHER & CO., 
393 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIUS COFFER Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC Oe 

11 Bast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 

Dry Goods. 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, INS ¥e 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 

398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Nex 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and "Highteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 
BHUREKA FIRE HOSED CoO., 
13 Barclay street, New York. 
Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGH & SONS 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 

SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and ’Highteenth street, New York. 

Groceries. 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson street, New York. 

. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and W ashington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

32 South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 

Chicago, Ill, 
SEEMAN BROS., 

Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 
JOHN 8S. SILLS & SONS 

North River and 37th street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 

56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., , 
Fourth pts Thirteenth street, New York. 

HULL, GRIPPEN Cco., 
810 Third avenue, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, oe Supplies ang 
Constructi 


EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. ¢ 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 7 
Sixth avenue and *Bighteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. ? 
BRAMHALL, DEANE COoO., - 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CO., }. 
43 Wooster street, New York. : 
LEWIS & CONGER, , 
130 West SS ee street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. Z 
Laundry Supplies. x 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINDE CoO., x 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and *Bighteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Office Files and Furniture. 


CLARKE & BAKER CoO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 


Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
182 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., : 
New York. 


|. Ns Sate New 


Shoes. 


BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
MERRITT ELLIOT & €Ds 
130-132 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 


Tea. 
WISSOTZEY’S RUSSIAN TERA. 
155 East Broadway, New York City. 
A LUBARSKY, Manager. 
Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Wood.' | 
CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N Y. 


